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sixth form level. It must be emphasized that this involves
no criticism of foreign languages as an independent and
specialist study. The verbally gifted and enthusiastic
pupil can, of course, derive from them every kind of
advantage, including that very important quality of
insight into a foreign culture and an unfamiliar climate of
thought. But I would maintain that this is too difficult
and subtle an element to be regarded as anything but an
exceptionally rare accompaniment of, say, ' non-specialist
German ' as usually taught.
The question "What must we demand of a scientist
going to the university, in order that we may not be justi-
fied in calling him uneducated? " remains unanswered.
My own solution would include a good knowledge of his
own language, and of some of its literature; a knowledge
of the basis of the Christian faith; and such an acquain-
tance with history and with current affairs as would
enable him to cast his vote intelligently. A non-scientist,
it is reasonable to assume, would be called upon to know
sufficient of the history, methods, and discoveries of
science as will enable him to appreciate some of its social
and philosophical results. I would urge that the potential
scientist should also follow such a course, for nothing
would encourage him better to develop that sense of
responsibility the absence of which is so widely and rightly
deplored. It must be noticed that this demand for science
as an essential part of the education of all is not met by
elementary scientific teaching in the early years. What is
needed is something with a much more direct bearing on
social and intellectual problems, which can only come late
in school life, when it caxt rest on some basis of intellectual
maturity.